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Memorial of Joseph Scattergood. 


4 Testimony of Birmingham Monthly Meeting 
of Friends, Pennsylvania, concerning JosEPH 
ScatrERGOOD, a Minister, deceased. 


From the lively remembrance we have of 
the religious services and exemplary Christian 
wilk of our late beloved friend, Joseph Scatter- 
god, we are engaged to issue a memorial con- 
erming him, as a testimony to the effect of 
arly submission to the transfurming power of 
Divine Grace, which made him what he was, 
and as an incentive to others to so follow Christ, 
that they also may become prepared to serve 
Him, as did this, our beloved Friend. 

He was the son of Joseph and Mary Scatter- 
good, and was born in the city of Philadelphia 
on the 18th day of Seventh Month, 1839. He 
became a member of this meeting in 1860, and 
in the Tenth Month of that year married Eliza- 
beth, daughter of David and Deby Cope. 

In his nineteenth year he wrote, “ Humility 
ad meekness are essentials necessary for a 
Christian, but I fear I lack both in too great a 
( Entire resignation to Divine disposal 
a great attainment, and is, I trust, what I sin- 
crely hope to be truly sensible of. There is 
sme consolation in the thought that Jacob 
westled all the night, and I sometimes experi- 
tue a hope that if I strive to do right I will 
uotbe forsaken by my Heavenly Father, but that 
in his own good time, which will be the best 
lime, He will condescend to pour the ‘oil and 
the wine’ into my often distressed soul.” 

Having thus in early life set his face heaven- 
ward, and yielded to the constraining and re- 
uruining power of Divine Grace, he was enabled 
lo grow therein, and was qualified to fill several 
important stations in our Society. In the Eighth 

th of 1875, he, with others, was appointed 
by Concord Quarterly Meeting to visit its sub- 
ordinate meetings. Of this appointment he says: 
he service was an important one, and proved 
omy mind very instructive, introducing me into 
‘amnest desires that I might in no way bring 
reproach upon the precious cause I was profes- 
Sng to advance.” “In some of these meetings 
ty mind was much impressed with matter which 
temed to me to require expression, and in several 
of the Monthly Meetings I ventured to express 
What impressed me; also in a few families 
Where religious opportunities occurred, I ex- 
pressed a little which seemed to arise with fresh- 


ness. The first of these was at the family of a 
Friend, where during the evening, after falling 
into silence, my mind was impressed with this 
passage of Scripture: ‘Affliction cometh not 
forth of the dust, neither doth trouble spring 
out of tae ground, believing it right to express 
it, which I did with a few comments, which 
seemed to come before me for expression. This 
act of dedication was followed by comfortable 
feelings.” 

The first public appearance in the ministry 
of our friend was in a Preparative Meeting at 
Chester, in the First Month of 1876, in regard 
to which he says, “The constraining influence, 
as I believe, of Divine love, was so strongly felt 
that I yielded, and kneeling down in the second 
meeting, uttered these words: ‘We acknowl- 
edge, Oh Lord, that we are poor and weak and 
feeble, but we know that Thou art strong and 
mighty; and we are emboldened to entreat 
Thee to pour out upon those of this place and 
elsewhere, such a measure of thy Holy Spirit, 
that we cannot resist it; that we may be there- 
by enabled, even as those have been who have 
gone befure us, to serve Thee and our genera- 
tion also in accordance with thy holy will: and 
in the end be permitted through thy adorable 
mercy to enter one of .those blessed mansions 
which Thou hast promised to abl those whe are 
faithful unto Thee.’ This act was succeeded by 
such feelings as I never remember to have ex- 
perienced : a peaceful solemnity or awe seemed 
to cover my spirit for some days, and I hoped 
that what I had done was not displeasing to my 
Heavenly Father.” 

Under date of Tenth Month, 1876, he writes: 
“As I entered our meeting-house gate a passage 
of Scripture very powerfully arrested my atten- 
tion, and the thought presented, ‘Suppose I am 
required to proclaim it among us.’ After taking 
my seat I became, as I thought, sensible that 
the service would be#equired at that time, but 
I felt so fearful of being deceived that I craved 
that if my Heavenly Father did require it, his 
power might be manifested by my being raised 
upon my feet without effort of my own. This 
thought had not much more than passed through 
my mind till I found myself standing before the 
congregation, and these words ran through me 
almost without effort: ‘It is with me, my be- 
loved friends, to revive in our hearing the gra- 
cious invitation of our Holy Redeemer when 
He said, “Come unto me, all ye that labor and 
are heavy laden, and I will give you rest; take 
my yoke upon you and learn of me, for I am 
meek and lowly in heart, and ye shall find rest 
unto your souls: for my yoke is easy and my 
burden is light.” Earnest are my desires that 
we who are in the prime and vigor of our day 
may comply with this precious invitation, and 
thus be preserved from the many snares and 
temptations which an unwearied adversary is 
continually throwing before us. For I believe 
there are those in this assembly who can ac- 
knowledge from their own experience that his 
yoke is easy, his burden is light, and his reward 
for faithful obedience is unspeakably precious.’ 


My mind since this surrender, has been pre- 
served calm and comfortable, and an absence 
of condemnation encourages me to believe that 
this appearance was in Divine ordering, and 
whether ever called to the same service again or 
not, I desire to bear in mind the condescension 
of my Heavenly Father in furnishing me with 
an evidence that He still continues to be gracious 
and merciful to all those who are earnestly de- 
siring to follow and serve Him.” 

In the attendance of religious meetings he was 
diligent, not allowing press of business to pre- 
vent him from thus mingling with bis friends 
for the solemn purpose of worshipping Him who 
is a spirit,and must be worshipped in spirit and 
in truth. 

In the beginning of the year 1880, his Month- 
ly and Quarterly Meetings acknowledged his 
rift and recorded him a minister of the Gospel, 

n a letter to a friend, dated Second Month 27, 
1880, he alludes to this subject as follows: 
“ Respecting the important step which the mem- 
bers of our Monthly and Quarterly Meetings 
have taken in my case, I confess it almost makes 
me shudder at times, when the responsibility of 
the position in which I am placed, comes before 
me in its various bearings. And I can and do 
very earnestly desire to be preserved on every 
hand, and made a vessel truly qualified and fit 
for the Master’s use; Ah, I feel very ae 
that the gift is in a truly earthen vessel; yet 
know that He who in mercy dispenses his gifts, 
is also able and willing to keep us from falling, 
and to present us faultless at the end of the 
race, before the throne of his glory with exceed- 
ing joy. I often crave that this blessed experi- 
ence may be mine.” 

His ministry was clear and connected, free 
from unnecessary repetition, and in the exercise 
of it he was concerned to wait for fresh anoint- 
ing from on high. He was often led to unfold 
the doctrine of redeeming love and mercy, to 
exalt the Saviour of the world, and to bear 
emphatic testimony to his propitiatory offering 
on Calvary for the sins of the whole world. He 
was earnest in pressing upon his hearers the 
necessity of accepting Him in all his offices. 
He was often solemnly engaged in our religious 
meetings in supplicating the Throne of Grace, 
especially for the preservation of the children 
and rising generation; and on more than one 
occasion, his affectionate pleading in our busi- 
ness meetings for the removal of all hardness of 
feeling that might exist among our members, 
was very tender and earnest. His example in 
silent waiting was very instructive. He was at 
times eminently endued with a clear discern- 
ment of the state of individuals, and in the power 
of the Gospel was made instrumental in bap- 
tizing many into deep contrition, through a 
heartfelt sense of their own condition. 

Sympathy with the afflicted was a marked 
characteristic of our beloved friend. In the 
sick chamber he was often engaged to intercede 
that the afflictions thus meted out might, in 
the Lord’s time, redound to his praise and to his 


glory. 
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Being of an affable, engaging disposition, he 
had much place with those who came within the 
sphere of his influence. This, no doubt, caused 
his ministerial offerings to be more acceptable 
and helpful in winning souls to Christ, the Chief 
Shepherd. 

He was especially affectionate and tender in 
his own family, and sympathetic toward his 
young friends; and his friendship was felt to be 
helpful, encouraging them in the path of self- 
denial. He was quick to notice in them any 
action, however small it might seem to others, 
which evinced to him that they were endeavor- 
ing to serve their Heavenly Father; showing 
to them, both by example and precept, that a 
religious life, far from being a gloomy one, is 
truly a life of happiness. It may be said of him 
that his house and heart were always open for 
the entertainment of his friends, particularly 
such as were travelling in the ministry. 

He was often drawn forth in a loving concern 
for the young and the middle-aged, especially 
those just starting in business, and those near 
his own age, exhorting them to yield themselves 
in the morning of their day to the restraints of 
the cross of Christ, and to the attendance of 
mid-week meetings, believing they would find 
a blessing in so doing, and thus would be en- 
abled to become helpers in promoting Christ’s 
cause, and entreating them to be more earnest 
and dedicated to the service of Him whose love 
is infinite, and whose power is beyond measure; 
and that it might be their individual resolution, 
Let others do as they may, “as for me and my 
house we will serve the Lord.” On these occa- 
sions his ministry was not with the enticing 
words of man’s wisdom, but in demonstration of 
the spirit and of power. 

In the Fourth Month, 1878, he was deprived, 
by death, of his beloved wife, which was to him 
a very close trial, but he subsequently acknowl- 
edged, “I have abundant cause of gratitude to 
our Heavenly Father, who, though He wound- 
eth, yet his hands make whole.” In the fall 
of 1881 he was married to our friend Mary 
Ann, daughter of the late Samuel and Ann 
Cope. 

In 1882, as a member of the Yearly Meeting’s 
Committee to visit the subordinate meetings and 
members, he attended a small meeting, of which 
he says, “I went to the meeting in much pover- 
ty, but in process of time was enabled to bear 
testimony to the power and efficacy and uni- 
versality of Divine Grace, rising with the lan- 
guage of Revelation, ‘Behold I stand at the 
door and knock,’ &c., and endeavoring to show 
that it was only by diligent and faithful co- 
operation with the visitations of Divine love 
that we could know what it was spiritually to 
sup with Him and He with us.” 

At the end of the year 1883, he wrote, “As 
the year is now about closing, it seems well for 
me thus to record, that to my own immediate 
family it has been a year of blessing, of happi- 
ness and health. It is my fervent prayer that 
we each may be kept during the year just dawn- 
ing as in the hollow of the Lord’s holy hand, 
and enabled to live still nearer to our Heavenly 
Father, knowing his blessed work to be carried 
on within, till the enemies of our own household 
are entirely subdued.” 

Near the close of the year 1885, he obtained 
liberty from his Monthly Meeting to pay a re- 
ligious visit to the meetings composing Caln 
Quarterly Meeting, of which he writes, “ During 
the visit I felt sensible of Best Help being ex- 
tended in the needful time, qualifying to engage 
in the ministry at all the meetings.” 


In reviewing the events of the preceding ten 
years he thus records his feelings in 1887: 
“And now the earnest desire of my soul is as 
I pen these lines, to know Him yet more and 
more intimately, to love and obey Him yet 
more devotedly, and to be prepared through his 
mercy and by his power to enter, when my time 
comes, that rest which is prepared for the people 
of God.” 

During the greater part of the last two years 
of his life he was closely occupied as a member 
of a committee appointed by the Yearly Meet- 
ing, in attending meetings within its limits, in 
reference to which, he writes, First Month 22, 
1889, “‘ Let us, my dear friend, continue to love 
and serve Him here as well as we can, and then 
when the day’s work is ended, however arduous 
or tribulated, or exercising it may have been, 
the assurance remains that there remaineth a 
rest, glorious and eternal in his holy kingdom.” 

On the 29th of Twelfth Month, 1889, he at- 
tended his own meeting at West Chester, and 
was engaged to address those assembled upon 
the uncertainty of time, and the necessity of be- 
coming prepared for our final change, affection- 
ately pleading with all—particularly the young 
men, who were just entering upon the duties of 
life—to be willing to take up the cross of Christ 
who had laid down his precious life for their 
sakes ; commenting upon the passage, “ No man 
can serve two masters,” in an earnest and im- 
pressive manner, and concluding with the words, 
“ Ye cannot serve God and mammon.” During 
the afternoon of that day he more than once 
remarked, “ How I am enjoying spending the 
day with my precious family,” and as usual had 
them collected for reading the Holy Scriptures, 
after which he read one of the accounts recorded 
in “ Youthful Piety.” In the evening he was 
taken with a severe illness, and it soon became 
evident that his recovery was doubtful. On 
being asked early in his sickness if he wanted 
to get well, he replied, “ Why, certainly, 1 don’t 
feel ready to leave my precious family yet.” 
At another time, “I have not been clearly 
shown, but if it is the Divine will, I would like 
to live; but if not, I want Him to prepare me 
and take me to himself.” On one occasion he 
remarked, “I feel as if I had been an unprofit- 
able servant, if a servant at all: that is what 
my dear father said on hjs death-bed.” At an- 
other time, “I don’t know why this is permitted, 
unless it is for a testimo&y.” In reply to the 
inquiry whether he felt anything in his way, 
he answered, “No, I believe not;” and again, 
as to whether he was afraid of death, “ No, I 
believe not, but it is an awful, awful thing to 
die.” Continuing conscious to within a few 
minutes of the close, in this peaceful and re- 
signed state of mind, he quietly passed away on 
First-day afternoon, the 5th of First Month, 

1890, in the fifty-first year of his age, to enter, 
we reverently believe, through mercy into the 
joy of his Lord. 


1810. At our Quarterly Meeting, the public 
service fell to Sarah Cresson, a young woman, 
and she appeared famously and worthily. It 
hath been my prospect for years past, that as 
the professors of other societies generally do not 
allow of women’s preaching, so, in best wisdom, 
it hath been ordered that the testimony of Truth 
should be raised into dominion amongst the 
women in our Society; and even young girls 
have been and continue to be raised up and 
qualified to preach the Gospel in the demonstra- 


tion of the Spirit, and with life and power.— 
John Hunt. 


: For “THE Frrexp,” 
Incidents and Reflections —No, 252, 

It so happened that while Dorothea L, Dix 
in 1853, was engaged in asylum work at S 
John, Newfoundland, there occurred g fearful 
storm, attended by appalling shipwrecks, which 
left a lasting impression on her mind. She had 
gone through some perilous experiences of her 
own on these exposed coasts, but from a letter 
to a friend, describing the fury of the elements 
on this especial night, it was evident that her 
whole nature had now been wrought to the 
pitch of a fixed resolution to devise some efficient 
practical means for the rescue of those at the 
mercy of such terrible gales. Hence her visit 
to Sable Island, so fitly named “ The Graveyard 
of Ships.” The familiar maxim, “It is an jjj 
wind that blows nobody any good,” was now 
destined to receive a fresh commentary. 

Sable Island, jutting far out into the western 
Atlantic, lies in latitude 43° 56’ north, longitude 
60° 3’ west, some thirty miles southward from 
the easterly end of Nova Scotia. It is a waste 
of desolate, windswept sand hills, fringed with 
everlasting surf, harborless and shelterless on 
every side, 

The whole region for leagues around isa trap 
and asnare. One sunken bar stretches sixteen 
miles away to the northeast, another twenty- 
eight miles to the northwest. The embrace of 
these long arms is death, for between them lie 
alternate deeps and shoals, and when the sea is 
angry it thunders and reverberates along a front 
of thirty miles, extending twenty-eight miles to 
seaward. No lighthouse sends its warning gleam 
beyond this seeming death-line, for stone struc- 
tures will not stand upon these ever-shifting 
sands, and wooden ones of sufficient height 
could not withstand the storms, The mariner 
drifts to his grave through total gloom. The 
whole island bristles with stark timbers and the 
débris of wrecks. Thus, like the monster po 
lypus of ancient story, it lieth in the very track 
of commerce, stretching out its huge tentacles 
for its prey, enveloped in fogs and mists, and 
scarcely distinguishable from the gray surf that 
unceasingly lashes its shores. 

Official records set the number of known 
wrecks on the island, occurring between 1830 
and 1848, at sixteen full-rigged ships, fourteen 
brigs, and thirteen schooners. Besides these 
the loss of large numbers of unknown vessels, 
engulfed and never surviving to tell their fatal 
story by more than a floating spar, would have 
vastly farther swollen the tragic list. 

Making Sable Island, landing there fora 
stay of several days, and then getting away 
again, is an undertaking always involving s 
certain amount of risk. There is no harbor 
and even on the north, the more sheltered shor, 
vessels have to lie off at a considerable distant, 
ready at the first sign of an unfavorable chang? 
of wind to put out to sea. Fortunately for the 
purposes D. L. Dix had in view, her visit 
curred at a time especially good for her, though 
ill-omened for others. It so chanced thats 
wreck actually occurred during the two daysof 
her stay on the Island—that of a fine new v 
sel, the “Guide,” with a cargo for Labrador. 
She went ashore on the south side; no storm; 
but a dense fog prevailing, in which she became 
bewildered till she found herself within the fata 
arm of the sand polypus. ; 

As the weather remained calm, all lives wert 
saved by the surf boats. The wreck, howeve, 
enabled Dorothea to secure a vivid object-less 
of what could and what could not be done by 
the force of men and character of apparatus 
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and of grace, in adoration and love. When I 
entered the simple old fashioned Meeting-house, 
and sat down amongst some twenty or thirty 
others, no lower note was struck ; there was no 
violent change of surrounding or of feeling. I 
simply worshipped on—but evidently, in com- 
pany, one felt as though everybody—down to 
the three or four.children present, must be really 
worshipping. 

And so, for a while, we sat in an atmosphere 
of restful, refreshing peace and thankfulness ; 
not doubting that the Lord Christ was true to 
his promise, and was verily in the midst of us. 
Unless the Bread of Life was a fable, we fed 
upon it. 


From “THE INDEPENDENT.” 


BETWEEN THE GATES. 


BY JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 

Between the gates of birth and death 
An old and saintly pilgrim passed, 

With look of one who witnesseth 
The long-sought goal at last. 


“O, thou whose reverent feet have found 
The Master’s footprints in thy way, 
And walked thereon as holy ground, 
A boon of thee I pray. 


“My lack would borrow thy excess, 
My feeble faith the strength of thine; 
I need thy soul’s white saintliness 
To hide the stains of mine. 


“The grace and favor else denied 
May well be granted for thy sake.” 
So, tempted, doubting, sorely tried, 
A younger pilgrim spake. 


“Thy prayer, my son, transcends my gift; 
No power is mine,” the sage replied, 
“The burden of a soul to lift, 
Or stain of sin to hide. 


“Howe’er the outward life may seem, 
For pardoning grace we all must pray ; 
No man his brother can redeem 
Or asoul’s ransom pay. 


‘Not always age is growth of good ; 
Its years have losses with their gain ; 
Against some evil youth withstood 
Its hands may strive in vain. 


“With deeper voice than any speech 
Of mortal lips from man to man, 
What earth’s unwisdom may not teach 
The Spirit only can. 


“ Make thou that holy Guide thine own, 
And following where it leads the way, 
The known shall lapse in the unknown 
As twilight into day. 


“The best of earth shall still remain, 
And heaven’s eternal years shall prove 
That life and death, and joy and pain 
Are ministers of love.” 


NEWBURYPORT, Mass. 


SELECTED. 


“MY PATHER KNOWETH.” 


Precious thought my Father knoweth, 
In his love I rest; 

For whate’er my Father doeth 
Must be always best. 

Well I know the heart that planneth 
Nought but good for me; 

Joy and sorrow interwoven, 
Love in all I see. 


Precious thought, my Father knoweth, 
Careth for his child; 
Bids me nestle closer to Him, 
When the storms beat wild. 
Though my earthly hopes are shattered, 
And the tear-drops fall, 
Yet He is himself my solace, 
Yea, my “all in all.” 


Sweet to tell Him all He knoweth, 
Roll on Him the care, 

Cast upon himself the burden 
That I cannot bear. 

Then without a care oppressing, 
Simply to lie still, 

Giving thanks to Him for all things, 
Since it is his will. 


Oh, to trust Him then more fully ! 
Just to simply move 

In the conscious, calm enjoyment 
Of the Father’s love; 

Knowing that life’s checkered pathway 
Leadeth to his rest, 

Satisfied the way He taketh 
Must be always best. 


For “THE FRIEND.” 


British Canadian Travel. 
(Concluded from page 293.) 

Eighth Month 25th. Got down safely enough 
last eve by a new trail. The descent in one 
place—clutching to chance huckleberry bushes, 
and treeing in the top of a stunted fir, whence 
I descend the cliff to the edge of the moraine, 
was rather thrilling. Now I’ve reached a point 
by an Indian trail some hundred feet higher 
than last night, and which ultimately promises 
a splendid view. 

At 10:30, reached the peak of the great lat- 
eral moraine. From the hotel this point ap- 
pears higher than the glacier. In reality it is far- 
ther from here to the top of the glacier than to 
the bottom. The faint trail indications end here, 
against the breast of the glacier, and further 
ascent must be made over it at an easy angle of 
twenty degrees. A person well shod for ice 
climbing could probably reach the upper ice 
field by two hours’ steady work. 

But even here, nearly at a level with a hun- 
dred confronting peaks, which circle and but- 
tress the vast amphitheatre, the climber’s reward 
is overwhelming. Small wonder that women 
burst into uncontrollable weeping as they are 
dragged up the ice steps of Mount Shasta, and 
stout-hearted men fall dizzily on their hands 
and knees if they chance to slip even on the 
broadest snow-levels. 

The elevation of the Great Glacier is consid- 
erably below eight thousand feet, and Mount 
Donald rises about a thousand feet higher, so 
if we could set Shasta in the midst, these moun- 
tains would be mere minarets of a mighty dome 
of snow rising six thousand feet above them. 
The size of the Great Glacier is said to be equal 
to all the combined glaciers of Switzerland—a 
statement which may either be far below or far 
beyond the truth, owing to the present ignor- 
ance of its real extent. Trackless as it yet is, 
this glacier is so situated that the persevering 
tourist can, in six hours from the hotel, view 
an alpine scene with less danger or fatigue than 
anywhere in the world that I knowof. A week 
would scarce suffice to see the other wonders 
around Glacier Station. Air, water and weather 
at this season are superb, the hotel arrange- 
ments and cuisine more than excellent, and one 
need not (if unable) move off the porch to see 
mountains, glaciers, waterfalls, fountains and 
forests in quantity and quality to suit the most 
fastidious taste. 

But excitement must end somewhere; this 
time in the observation car of to-day’s train. 
Were you with me, this would seem a contra- 
diction as we rise over the dividing ridge of the 
Selkirk Range through a whirl of snow-sheds 
(or around them by an outside track, where the 
view is specially fine), and bridge many a water- 
fall, leading the eye up green cafions to the 
snow land. 


Again the Columbia rolls alon 
this time to the northward. We edhe 
Revelstoke on its southward course, and now 
on its long journey of several hundred miles 
around the Selkirks, we cross it again at Donald 
It flashes upon me that we must now bein si t 
of the Rockies. Such an event is worth men- 
tioning. Ernest Ingersoll gets into the wildest 
enthusiasm over it in his “Crest of the Conti. 
nent,” but that was after a monotonous tide 
over the plains, while here the giant Selkirks 
to the right of us defy all competitors, Pog 
fifty miles we wind up the Columbia, the Rock. 
ies far away to the left, the Selkirks nearer, 

There is a striking difference in the character 
of the two ranges. The former are more wi 
separated, sharp-pointed and bare of trees, and 
as we approach and enter Kicking Horse Pag, 
the rocky, rugged nature is strikingly apparent, 
nothing like it along the whole line of the 
Southern Pacific Railroad or the Pacific coast, 
or in British Columbia, till we get here, To 
heighten this, hardly a live tree stands on the 
foothills, and, stretching everywhere, from rail- 
road bank to peak, is a desolate sea of whitened 
tree-trunks and gray rock. Just as we got into 
the famous pass, I saw the first eastern daisy, 
so there’s nothing left now to stop its westward 
journey. Chiccory looks as much at home on 
the bank as in its foster home in the Alle. 
ghanies. 

We stop and pass on at Moberly, Golden, 
Ottertail and Field, with their innumerable sun- 
set pictures. 

The Rockies, between Field and Heetor, 
where the train rises to an elevation of 5,000 
feet on the great divide, surpass the most ex- 
travagant expectations. It begins to grow dark 
and nearly everyone leaves the observation car 
on that account, and because of the cold. 

I was writing at the moment, when a gentle 
man near me, wearing the characteristic Eng- 
lish travelling-cap, spoke up and said, “ We're 
about to pass some very fine scenery here,” 
“Yes,” said I, “we seem to be passing it now.” 
“No, sir, not yet,” he responded; “very few 
people seem to know that at yonder turn there 
opens up a mountain vista of the grandest ex- 
tent and magnificence ever seen from a railway 
train. I’ve travelled over the border and have 
passed this place scores of times with veteran 
travellers, and their verdict is unanimously the 
same.” : 

“People don’t know much about British 
America yet,” said my companion, as we gal 
down the gorge; “not even the British Canadia 
knows it; in fact this is a new country. 
Pacific and northwest divisions of the Canadian 
Pacific Railroad shook iron hands on this pas 
only five years ago. You may look skeptiel, 
but those twin snow pyramids blocking th 
foreground are eighty miles away and 20,000 
feet high.” “Indeed ”—that was all I codld 
say, not having any facts to contradict such’ 
startling assertion. 

26th. At Donald time changes one hoor. 
At ten o’clock we reached Banff, after a long, 
dark descent of several miles on the eastem 
slope of the Rocky Mountains. 

This noted resort is 4,500 feet above the st, 
on the “hither” side of the Bow River, where 
at its junction with the Spray, it rushes on # 
swell the waters of the Saskatchewan. 
scene lies among the impressive mountai®, 
and river scenery of the National Park. Three 
large hotels, charging from two to five dollar 
per day, occupy widely separated points 12 the 
Bow Valley. Grand View Hotel lying neares 
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the famed hot sulphur springs, which attract so 
many invalids to this spot in summer. 

The railroad hotel on the bank of the Bow 
River, where all true Englishmen and purse- 
proud Americans must go, has its sulphur water 
‘ned three miles from the upper springs, and 
reheated to the normal 120° notch for the use 
of bathers. The drives about Banff are its great- 
at attraction. 

To Devil’s Lake is a thrilling ride along the 

ipitous banks of the Bow. When you get to 
the lake a steamboat takes you its lovely lengths 
for $1.00, and on your return a ferocious appe- 
tite costs you another. As a Yankee said to me 
while discussing a glass of sulphur water, “ Banff 
isagood place to blow in money.” The testi- 
mony of a crutch hanging in front of the Grand 
View seems to settle the question of its sanitary 
yirtues, above it being written this epitaph— 
“The man who used this crutch is cured and 

e home.” 

Allthe Banff waters are charged with sulphur. 
Their normal temperature of 110°, where they 

from the earth sometimes descends in the 
middle of a hot day to 90°. This seems to indi- 
cate that the supply comes from glacial sources 
rather than a deep subterranean one. The out- 
crop of rock in many places shows limestone 
and sulphur deposits, made by the chemical 
action of water percolating from above, hence 
an unusually warm day increasing the supply 
of melting snow and ice from above, counter- 
balances the normal warming power of the rock 
laboratories, and a lower temperature is the re- 
salt, 

Most of the improvements hereabout are car- 
tedon by the Government. The public bath 
and geyser cave is a novel attraction, where one 
may get a free bathing suit and plunge into the 
bubbling sulphur water under Government pat- 
ronage. A tunnel has been driven through the 
side of the cave, and as one enters he sees by 
the dim torchlight a pool of steaming green 
water twenty feet across arched over by a dome 
of nature’s own making. In the top of this is 
an opening just large enough to admit a per- 
son's body, which in former times was its sole 

entrance. The feelings of a novice descending 
bya ladder into this dark aperture, half suffo- 
cated by the Stygian vapors and nothing but 
the assurances of the guide to persuade him it 
isnot the bottomless pit, may well be imagined. 

Leaving Banff at 2:25, the train courses along 
the Bow River a few miles and about midnight 
emerges from its tortuous mountain wanderings 
upon the vast steppe of western Alberta, and 
here for the present we must part, hoping some 


y to resume and complete together the home- 
ward journey. 


worldly business; and after looking it all over 
I concluded that the Lord had surely provided 
this for me because “‘I much needed it.” Then 
I went to work and invested all my little means 
into some machinery, &c. I moved with my 
family from one of the valleys of California up 
into the mountains, to engage in a saw mill 
business ; and after I got there everything looked 
promising. One day, shortly after, the mail 
brought me a letter from a member of the Society 
of Friends, belonging to the Yearly Meeting at 
Philadelphia, in which he used these words, with 
others: “Thee has made a wrong move; and 
the sooner thee moves again it may be all the 
better.” Yet I did not believe it, as everything 
round looked so promising. A week or so after 
this the mail brought a letter from a Capt. H—-, 
an old acquaintance in San Francisco—“ a very 
Godly man,” who had learned of my move 
in some way; but his letter was not couched in 
such pleasant wording as the one from my 
Quaker friend, but breathed more of that au- 
thority that sounds from the quarter-deck in a 
storm, and plainly told me that the Lord never 
called me there. And yet my surroundings all 
seemed good—a Protestant community, a good 
school for children, &e. 

A few weeks later another was received from 
a young woman in Santa Cruz, in this State, 
who had been a former neighbor of ours, and a 
devoted Christian. I had written to her from 
our mountain home, giving our new address, 
and also mentioned our good prospects; but 
her letter wasalso very discouraging and gloomy. 
She expressed her fear that we would even get 
in straitened circumstances, and enclosed a few 
postage stamps for us to use. 

Neither one of these three Christians had ever 
been to Clipper Mills, in California ; neither did 
they say that any one informed them about it. 
But the sequel showed that they were all three 
right—and all living many hundred miles apart 
— neither knowing of the existence of each 
other, yet all of the same mind, and all seeing 
eye to eye, as revealed unto them by the Spirit. 

Three years later I had to leave Clipper Mills, 
somewhat poorer than I went there, but wiser, 
having learned this lesson—that it is highly 
necessary to know the mind of the Lord in our 
every business movement And if not revealed 
unto ourselves directly by the Spirit, then let us 
inquire of the prophets who are yet in the Church 
of our Lord and Saviour, and who often ad- 
monish us—warn and counsel us—but we are 
slow to hear them. 

My next stopping place was my present place 
of residence, where we had a sick and dying 
daughter, who had gone hither in quest of health, 
and shortly afterward departed this life. 

I wrote my Quaker friend shortly after my 
arrival here, stating my prospects, which were 
gloomy enough—a dying child (18 years old) 
to watch with and care for; my purse getting 
low, and nothing in view whereby I could re- 
plenish it. He immediately answered; and 
about the first sentence in his letter read thus: 
“The Lord has got thee in the right niche. Now 
He can use thee and bless thee in the place that 
thou art now in. And in several words of cheer 
he comforted me greatly, whilst outward appear- 
ances pointed otherwise. For several months 
of tlie spring and summer of 1879 I still remained 
here, looking round for some business to make 
a living by, and could find none. Every day 
reading the column of business chances in the 
daily papers of San Francisco, until at last, and 
asa last resort, 1 commenced a small mercantile 
business, with no flattering prospects. I yet 








































continue in it, and all along these thirteen years 
have been greatly prospered in it. As also in 
spiritual and heavenly things I have been made 
a blessing unto many of the poor outcasts of 
our people and have been used by the Master 
to lead many into the true Light that lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world. And 
this was all made known to my friend (whom 
I never saw, and he never saw me), yet his 
predictions of thirteen years past prove true to- 
day. 

Capt. H , aforementioned, still lives, and 
often visits us here, with words of good counsel 
in the name of the Lord—being now a man 
of more than seventy years, yet active in the 
Master’s work. 

We read of prophets among Friends in the 
early days of the Society. John Roberts told his 
poor, distressed neighbor where his lost cows 
were to be found. Also William Edmundson 
and many othere were true seers. And such 
there are among us yet. But we lack the faith 
of the fathers. And therefore so many of us 
grope our way through this world in the dark. 
May the Lord increase our faith. 





























‘Re a 
San LEANDRO, Cal., Third Mo. 29, 1892. 





For “THE FRIEND.” 


To the Law and the Testimony. 


“To the law and the testimony if they speak 
not according to this word, it is because there 
is no light in them.” We see from this expres- 
sion of the prophet the importance of teaching 
in harmony with the law and the testimony. 

If any should not, the prophet tells us, there 
is no light in them. The apostle told the Ga- 
latian Church that he marvelled that they should 
so soon turn to another gospel, which is not an- 
other gospel, though we or an angel preach 
any other gospel than what we have preached 
let him be accursed, or if any man preach any 
other gospel than what you have received let 
him be accursed. If that angel that John saw 
flying through the midst of heaven, having the 
everlasting gospel to preach unto them that 
dwelt upon the face of the earth of every nation 
kindred, tongue and people crying with a loud 
voice, fear God and keep his commandments 
for the hour of his judgments is come, and wor- 
ship Him that made heaven and earth, the seas 
and the fountains of waters; if that angel had 
had any other gospel to preach than what Paul 
preached, Paul’s denunciation must rest upon 
him as well as upon himself. 

The Galatians were not in possession of the 
gospel until they received it. The apostle, in 
writing to one of the churches, told them that 
it pleased God by the foolishness of preaching 
to save them that believed, that he preached 
Jesus Christ, and Him crucified, to the Jews a 
stumbling block, and to the Greeks foolishness, 
but to them that believed the power of God 
and the wisdom of God, that the preaching of 
the cross to them that perish was foolishness, 
how important then in this our day that we 
preach the same gospel which is the power of 
God unto salvation, unto all them that believe. 
For as Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilder- 
ness, so must the Son of Man be lifted up that 
whosoever believeth on him should not perish 
but have everlasting life. 

Salvation by the way of the cross is foolish- 
ness to them that perish, but to them that are 
saved the power of God and the wisdom of God. 
We want to preach the same Christ that Paul 
preached, that bore our sins in his body on the 
tree, and by whose stripes we are healed. He 


, S. N. R. 
First Month 8th, 1892. 


For “THE FRIEND.” 
In Paul’s first Epistle to the Corinthians, 12th, 
13th and 14th chapters especially, he labors well 
to get them to understand that there are diver- 
ates of gifts in the Church, but all given by 
thesame Spirit, and says (12th-27th), “ Now ye 
are the body of Christ and members in par- 
ticular; and God hath set some in the Church, 
first, apostles ; secondarily, prophets,” &c. But 
inthis short article I feel led to call the reader’s 
atention to the prophets in the Church. The 
#ers, at times so named in the Old Testament, 
comparable to the eye of the body. I will il- 
lustrate : . 
In the spring of 1876 a favorable opportunity 
up before me for the bettering of my 
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was wounded for our transgressions, was bruised 
for our iniquities, and the chastisement of our 
peace was on Him. We have to acknowledge 
with the apostle, that without controversy great 
is the mystery of godliness. God manifest in 
the flesh, seen of the angels, preached to the 
Gentiles, received up into glory; while Christ 
in the spirit visits everybody, making salva- 
tion possible to all that close in with the offers 
of mercy. Yet He is the same Christ that, as 
Mary’s Son, was crucified, rose from the dead 
and ascended on high, and ever liveth to make 
intercession for us. 


GEORGE BrIGGs. 
New SHARON, Iowa. 


For “ THE FRIEND.” 

As the time draws near for the gathering to- 
gether of Friends for our Yearly Meeting, the 
minds of the truly concerned become exercised, 
that the gathering of the people may be to the 
Lord; and that He may be pleased to meet 
with us and own us. This is no new concern, 
but are not our ranks very much affected by 
the removal of many dear and valued Friends 
since our last Yearly Meeting? And do we not 
feel more and more the pressure to move for- 
ward under well-directed intellectual influences 
instead of waiting in deep abasedness of self 
upon Him who called our forefathers and en- 
abled them to stand forth for Him. 

May the youth be encouraged and the younger 
Friends made strong in their dedication to Him 
who is calling upon them for service. If those 
whose hearts are touched will yield; and those 
whose minds are affected with the love of the 
Father will submit to the sweet influence of 
heavenly love, our cause will prosper and these 
will find their peace and comfort to increase 


day by day. Z. 
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For “THE FRIEND.” 


Extracts from “My Christian Experience,” 


By T. G. TAYLOR, THE CONVERTED CONVICT. 
(Continued from page 243.) 

What poor, short-sighted creatures we are. 
We often think we see clouds before us, and 
conclude it must end in our destruction. We 
imagine “ God hath forgotten to be gracious ;” 
we think He hath in anger shut up the bowels 
of compassion. Oh! this short-sightedness— 
when we ought to believe in God—when we 
ought to look at the heaven that awaiteth us, 
and the glory for which this light affliction is 
(or should be) preparing us; when we should 
be resting on the invisible arms of the immortal 
Jehovah, and triumphing in his love, we are 
distrusting. God forgive us for this, and enable 
us henceforth to look not at our troubles, but 
above them—even to Him who, with infinite 
wisdom and love is guiding us, and has promised 
to bring his trusting ones safely through. 


GO AND TELL JESUS. 

It is the privilege of every Christian to go 
and tell Jesus the ills that prey upon and mar 
this troubled life; to tell Him all the cravings 
of the soul. Has any dark shadow fallen across 
life’s pathway and obscured the sunlight, go and 
tell Jesus, the Light of the world. He can 
dispel spiritual darkness and illume with beams 
of Heavenly joy. Has any deep sorrow come 
like a withering blight, crushing and consuming 
life, go and tell Jesus. He can command the 
turbulent elements of passion to subside, even 
as He once did the dark, rolling waves of Galilee. 
In personal communion with Him thou shalt 
obtain consolation, instruction, and new power, 


so that thou mayst boldly say, “the Lord is my 
helper, and I will not fear what man may do 
unto me.” 


THE WORK OF THE SPIRIT. 


Let us ever remember, that Christ on the 
cross is of no value to us apart from the Holy 
Spirit in us. In vain that blood is flowing, 
unless the Spirit applies that blood to our con- 
sciences. The river of the water of life cannot 
quench our thirst, till the Spirit pours into our 
hearts the refreshing stream. All the things which 
are in the paradise of God, could never be bliss- 
ful to us, so long as we are dead souls—and dead 
we are, until that Heavenly wind comes and 
breathes upon us, that we might live. 

Thou, Oh! Spirit, art He who enables us to 
receive that Divine virtue, which flows from the 
Fountain Head, the Father, through Christ the 
channel, and which by thy help enters into our 
hearts and there abides, and brings forth its 
blessed fruit. There never was a heavenly 
thought, a hallowed deed, or a consecrated act, 
acceptable to God by Jesus Christ, which was 
not worked in us by the power of the Holy 
Spirit. M. B. T. 


SprRiNGVILLE, Iowa, Third Month, 1892. 


Natural History, Science, etc. 


Butterflies—Near the summit of Mt. Wash- 
ington, in New Hampshire, is a small communi- 
ty of butterflies which do not descend below 
the 5,000 feet line. The same butterflies re- 
appear on Long’s Peak, in Colorado, 1,800 miles 
distant; and in Labrador, 1,000 miles to the 
north. In the intervening districts there are no 
insects of the same species. These are the only 
representatives of their kind now remaining on 
the whole earth—left behind like the ark on 
Ararat amid the helpless ruins of an antedi- 
luvian world. 


Vitality of Plants. —A number of plants have 
the singular power of living a long time without 
water, and without any connection with the 
earth. Dr. Torrey found a root with some signs 
of life in a herbarium long after it was collected, 
and hence we have Lewisia rediviva. The Rose 
of Jericho is a plant not distantly related to the 
wild carrot, which draws itself out of the ground 
and rolls into a ball, driven by the winds and 
then spreads, roots and grows under the first 
rainfall. In Mexico, Arizona and Texas, is a 
club moss (Selaginella lepidophylla), which also 
dries into a ball, and is sold in curio stores as 
the “ Resurrection plant.” It develops in earth 
or water after a six months’ drying, just as well 
as if nothing had happened. 


Wild Dogs in the North—In the Lake of the 
Woods country, which may be described as a 
wilderness of forest, rock and brushwood, a race 
of wild dogs have established themselves and 
are increasing in numbers so rapidly that fears 
are entertained that the animals will yet become 
troublesome. When the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way was under construction the camps of the 
workmen had, of course, to be frequently moved, 
and dogs were often left behind, and eventually, 
like wolves and foxes, found means of sustain- 
ing themselves. The animals are large, lean, 
short-haired, and generally red, or red and white 
in color. They are exceedingly wild, and fly 
on the first approach of man. In winter they 
live by catching rabbits that abound in the wil- 
derness of brushwood ; in summer the wild dogs 
catch fish that crowd the smaller streams that 
connect inland lakes. The Indians detest the 
wild dogs, as they pursue game and take the 
bait from traps, and are a general nuisance. 


Sometimes a wild dog is taken in a tra 

has been set for other animals, but the beasts 
are exceedingly cunning, swift and watchful, 
A race of wild dogs is said to exist in Newfound. 
land, keeping near the coast, and subsisting on 
what the sea casts to the shore.—Pilot Mound 
Sentinel. 


Many consumptives are killed by their friends 
very frequently asking them how they are. At 
health resorts the conversation is somethin ex- 
traordinary. I sat in the parlor of the Hi 
land House, at Aiken, one morning listening to 
the conversation of certain old ladies and o 
‘Mrs. C., what was the character of your ex. 
pectoration last night? Have you got over your 
night sweats?” and so they went on with que 
tions of that sort, interlarded with prognostic 
tions concerning certain patients who had not 
been seen at table for two or three days, 

Anxious mothers sometimes kill their chil. 
dren in this way. A physician asked a mother 
to mark a stroke upon a paper each time she 
asked her sick daughter how she felt. She 
found to her astonishment the next day, that 
she had made one hundred and nine strokes, 
The doctor simply prescribed for the relief of 
that patient a three-months’ visit away from 
home, 

Taking patients’ temperature for four or five 
times a day and making reports is enough to 
kill an ordinary consumptive. In going to any 
place for health talk as little about the disease 
as possible. Answer inquiries courteously in 
monosyllables. Talk about other subjects; read 
pleasant literature; stay in the open air; take 
all possible exercise.—J. M. B. in Christian Ad- 
vocate. 


An Elephant Who Liked a Joke.—The ele- 
phant of the Jardin des Plantes at Paris used 
to play his visitors a trick which could not have 
been thought of but by an animal of much in- 
telligence. His house opened upon an enclo- 
sure called the elephant’s park, containing a 
pond, in which he would lay himself under the 
water, concealing every part of him except the 
very end of his trunk—a mere speck that would 
hardly be noticed by a stranger to the animal's 
habits. A crowd would often assemble round 
the enclosure, and, not seeing him in it, would 
watch in expectation that he would soon issue 
from the house. But, while they were gazing 
about, a copious sprinkling of water would fall 
upon them; and ladies and gentlemen, with 
their fine bonnets and coats, would run for shel 
ter under the trees, looking up at the clear sky, 
and wondering whence such a shower 
come. Immediately afterward, however, they 
would see the elephant rising slowly from bs 
bath, evincing, as it seemed, an awkward joys 
the trick he had played. In the course of tim 
his amusement became generally known; a 
the moment the water began to rise from hi 
trunk the spectators would take flight, at whieh 
he appeared exceedingly delighted, getting up 
as fast as he could to see the bustle he 
caused.— Presbyterian. 


Odd Ways of Getting Water.—When David 
Lindsay returned from his expedition across 
part of the Australian desert a while ago, 
said the whole of that almost waterless country 
was inhabited by natives who get their wale 
supply by draining the roots of the mallee tre 
which yield quantities of pure water. 40 
tree, absorbing moisture from the air, retains # 
in considerable quantities in its roots and tl 
makes it possible to live in an arid regio 
which would otherwise be uninhabitable. 
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legates, diplomats, etc., 1,000,000 lire; stipends 
and pensions, 1,500,000 lire; Apostolic palaces, 
500,000; for San Giovanni in Laterano, 300,000; 
Archivio Borghese, 250,000; monument of Inno- 
cence III, 100,000; other expenses, 1,000,000 lire. 
The Pope has preferred to curtail his own house- 
hold expenses rather than dismiss even a single 
member of the Swiss Guard or the Cameriere Segreto. 
In the budgets of preceding years there has always 
been a special rubric for charity, but this is omitted 
for the year 1892. The financial losses of the Pope 
some months ago were so great that economy at all 
ends and corners is necessary. 

Not Even a Drop for His Stomach’s Sake.—The 
late Bishop Doane, of New Jersey, was strongly 
opposed to prohibition, and his sideboard was lined 
with brandy, wine, ete. On one occasion Perkins, 
of the Suns of Temperance, dined with the bishop, 
who, pouring out a glass of wine, desired him to 
drink with him. 

“Can’t do it, bishop. ‘Wine is a mocker.’” 

“Take a glass of brandy, then.” 

“No. ‘Strong drink is raging.’” 

By this time the bishop, becoming excited, re- 
marked to Perkins: “ You’ll pass the decanter to 
the gentleman next to you.” 

“No, bishop, I can’t do that. ‘ Woe unto him 
that putteth the bottle to his neighbor’s lips.’ ””— 

Trade in Sermons.—The traffic in sermons has 
stirred a writer in The Nineteenth Century to gather 
and comment upon some of the advertisements 
appearing in the English newspapers. Among 
them are the following: 

““SERMONS.—A clergyman will write an original 
one every week, 10s. 6d.; strictly confidential.” 

“ CHOICE Sunsecen—-Réteed by M. A. Oxon. 
Confined to the clergy. S. P. G. Season. 
view in,” etc., ete. 

“Sounp CHURCH SERMONS.—Foreign, home, 
mission, funeral, flower, temperance, volunteers, 
introductory, farewell; all at 2s. 6d. weekly. No 
duplicate, 5s. Special to order, 10s. 6d. 

“MS. SERMONS (800) for town or country.—Beau- 
tifully written. Tone moderately High Church ; 
for all. Sundays and Saints’ Days. General sub- 
jects, £35.” 

“ MS. Sermons, 500 lithographed ; the property 
of a deceased clergyman, well suited for a village 
congregation, for £5.” 

But besides this open traffic there is another 
method by private sale by which sermons are sent 
through the mail, on the chance of their being ac- 
cepted, used and paid for. Again, circulars are 
sent, of which a few specimens are given. 

“A gentleman writes on subjects of deep interest 
at two and a half guineas each, the lowest sum that 
will compensate him for his labors. Another offers 
brilliant sermons, on all subjects, 5s. each, and 
promises profound secrecy. Another, any number 
of sound sermons at three guineas a dozen. An- 
other has been in the habit of taking notes of de- 
ceased sermons (sic) for 5s., well worth a pound.” 

The writer of the article has come to the conclu- 
sion that the traffic in sermons is beyond all doubt 
a wide one, is carried on at a considerable profit, 
and explains much of the dull preaching that is 
given to so many sleeping congregations. 

The Chinese Massacre in Wallowa.—Some weeks 
ago an account of this horrible event was copied 
into our columns from the New York Independent. 
Our friend, Josiah W. Leeds, wrote respecting it 
to Edward G. Fowler, a Methodist itinerant in that 
section of country, from whose reply the following 
is taken: 

“The statement respecting the murder of Chi- 
nese miners, to which you alludg is only too true. 
I have occasionally heard it referred to in conver- 
sation here, but otherwise know little of the cir- 
cumstances. A recent issue of the Wallowa Chief- 
tain contained the dying confession of the father, 
I believe, of one of the men engaged in the affair. 


There are people in other parts of the world 
sho get their supply of water in a peculiar way. 
The explorer Coudreau, for instance, found a 
shile ago, while wandering among the Tumuc- 
Humac ountains, in the western part of Guiana, 
that it was not necessary for his men to descend 
ipa creek when they wanted a drink of water. 
4 vine known as the water vine is found all 
through that region. It yields an abundant 
supply of excellent drinking fluid whenever it 
ied upon. This vine grows to a height of 
sixty to ninety feet. It is usually about as thick 
gs the upper part of the human arm. It winds 
itelf loosely around trees, clambers up to their 
gumits,and then falls down perpendicularly 
to the ground, where it takes root again. 

The natives cut this vine off at the ground, 
and then, at a height of about six or seven feet, 
they cut it again, which leaves in their hands a 
very stout piece of wood a little longer than 
themselves. In order to obtain its sap they 
rise the lower end of the vine upon some sup- 
port, and apply the upper end to their mouths. 
Thesection of the vine, while showing a smooth, 
apparently compact surface, is pierced with 
many little veins, through which the sap flows 
freely. Six feet of the vine gives about a pint 
of water, which is slightly sweet to the taste. 
Coudreau says that it quenches thirst as effect- 
ively as water from the most refreshing brook. 

The bushmen in the Kalahari Desert often 
live scores of miles from places where water 
comes to the surface. During a certain part of 
the year, sharp storms pass over the Kalahari, 
covering the apparently arid region with the 
brightest of verdure, and filling, for a few short 
days, the water courses with roaring torrents. 
Tre bushmen know how to find water by dig- 
gine in the bottoms of these dried up river 

s. They dig a hole three or four feet deep 
and then tie a sponge to the end of a hollow 
reed. The sponge absorbs the moisture at the 
bottom of the hole, and the natives draw it 
into their mouths through the reed, and then 
empty it into calabashes for future use. 

e animals that inhabit such wastes as the 
Kalahari are of course accustomed to living 
upon very small and infrequent supplies of 
water. The Bechuana do not lead their cattle 
to the drinking places oftener than once in two 
or three days. It is said that goats in the 
Kalahari frequently pass months without water, 
ad, according to Mackenzie, there are certain 
antelopes which are never seen to visit the drink- 
ing places. 

In that enormous waste known as the Gobi 
Desert, north of China, showers sometimes fall 
during the summer, and the torrents of a day 
fll the dried up water courses, through which 
water seldom runs. It is in these channels that 
the Mongols dig their wells, expecting to find a 
little water, when upon the surface of the plateau 
elf the soil has lost all traces of humidity. 
ltisowing to the fact that a part of the moisture 
filling during a few rainy days is thus preserved 
Within reach that it is possible for caravans to 
cross the desert.— NV. Y. Sun. 
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Items, 


Papal Revenue.— The Jtalia Evangelica reports 
the papal budget for 1892. The income is from 
tefollowing sources: 1,500,000 lire from spiritual 
dignitaries and offices and admission fees to the 
museums ; 2,550,000 lire from Peter’s Pence; 3,- 

0 from English Consols; 300,000 lire from 
Yarlous sources. The expenses are computed as 

ows: Salaries of cardinals, 650,000 lire; ex- 
peoses of the Vatican for kitchen and household, 
eluding the Guardia Nobile, 2,000,000 lire; fur 


instead of thirty-four. The massacre was, I believe, 
on Snake River, the eastern boundary of the Wal- 
lowa. 
then. From an Indian Reservation, then a great 


by farmers.” 


in us.” 





Thesé men, I have understood, killed forty-four 


“The character of the country is changed since 


stock range, it is now coming to be settled in places 
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There has been in many parts of the Society 


of Friends so great a departure from that 
” a of speech, behavior and apparel” 
Ww 


ich formerly characterized it, that it seems 


proper to refer to the original grounds which 
induced them to so act as to become a singular 
people, and thus expose themselves to scorn and 
persecution. 


William Penn, in his reply to an attack made 


on the principles of Friends by the Bishop of 
Cork, says: “ When it pleased God in the riches 
of his love, to cause his blessed light to shine 
out of darkness, and give us the knowledge of 
himself, we saw and bewailed ourselves, and by 
an unfeigned sorrow and repentance returned, 
as penitent prodigals, towards our Father’s 
house, and in this turn, we were brought to die 
daily to that love and satisfaction we once had 
in the glory, pleasures, honors, &c., of the world. 


“ Hence it was, that we became an altered 


and a distinguished people in our behavior, 
garb and conversation ; more retired, watchful, 
silent and plain than formerly. 
work of God’s Spirit upon our hearts, who by 
his light gave us to distinguish between that 
which pleased Him, and that which pleased 
Him not.” 


It was the 


The apostle Paul exhorted the Roman church, 


“Be not conformed to this world, but be ye 
transfurmed by the renewing of your minds ;” 
and Peter says, Whose adorning let it not be 
that of plaiting the hair, and of wearing of gold, 
or of putting on of apparel; but let it be the 
hidden man of the heart, in that which is not 
corruptible, even the ornament of a meek and 
quiet spirit, which is, in the sight of God, of 
great price.” 
sequent to the date of the apostles, show that 
a similar concern existed in the church in its 
earlier and purer days. 


The early Christian writers, sub- 


William Penn says, that when the eyes of 


the early members of our Society were opened 
to see the Christian world’s apostasy from God, 
“A grand inquest came upon our whole life, 
every word, thought and deed was brought to 
judgment, the root examined and its tendency 
considered. The brightness of God’s coming to 
our souls discovered, and the breath of his 


mouth destroyed every plant He had not planted 
To those who accused Friends of seek- 
ing to set up outward forms as the badge of a 
party, he declares, that “these are but the im- 
aginations and vain constructions of men, who 
have not had that sense which the Lord hath 
given us, of what arises from the right and 
the wrong root in man.” 

The experience of the faithful successors of 
early Friends has been the same in every gen- 
eration. Through obedience to the inshinings 
of the Light of Christ, they have been led to live 
watchful, retired and plain lives; and to deny 
themselves of many indulgences which the world 
around them deemed harmless, but which they 
found, retarded their progress in spiritual things. 
The laying aside of these testimonies by so many 
under our name is one of the proofs of the wide- 
spread degeneracy which prevails; and we be- 
lieve that when our people are more generally 
brought to a sight and sense of their fallen con- 
dition, and to an earnest concern for their own 
salvation, this revival will be accompanied as it 
was among our early Friends, with a willingness 
to bring everything into judgment, and to be 
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governed by the Spirit of Christ in “speech, be- 
havior and apparel,” as well as in other points 
more generally admitted in the professing church. 


Our friend, Huldah H. Bonwill, again appeals 
to the benevolent for partly worn clothing, &c., 
for the relief of destitute persons in the West, 
among Friends, Africans and Indians. There 
is often considerable delay in the transmission 
of such goods and in their distribution. She 
wishes any packages of the kind sent to her 
care at the Book-store, 304 Arch St., Phila., so 
that she can have them packed and shipped 
early in the Fifth Month. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep Srates.—The House of Representatives 
on the 7th inst. passed the Free Wool bill, and on the 
10th inst. the Cotton Bagging bill, both by large ma- 
jorities. 

Senator Dawes on the 8th inst. introduced a bill to 
ratify and confirm an agreement with the Cherokee 
Nation for the cession to the United States of 8,144,682 
acres of land in Indian Territory. Upon proclama- 
tion by the President these lands are to be open to 
homestead settlement at price of $1.50 per acre. To 
carry out the agreement with the Indians $8,595,736 
is appropriated. 

Representative Brunner has introduced a bill to 
provide for the establishment of an educational fund 
to aid in the support of public schools. For five years 
after the passage of the act it apportions from the 
money in the Treasury received from the sale of pub- 
lic lands the sum of $5,000,000 annually, to be paid to 
the several States and Territories in the proportion 
which the number of persons between and including 
the ages of ten and twenty years, who are unable to 
read and write, bears to the whole number of persons. 

The House Committee on Indian Affairs has agreed 
to report favorably a bill to ratify an agreement with 
the Southern Ute Indians in Colorado to open certain 
lands in Southeastern Utah. The bill has ian under 
consideration by the committee for a long time, and 
there was much opposition to it. The lands opened 
to settlement will be disposed of at the rate of $1.50 
per acre. 

The British Minister has had another conference 
with the President in regard to the modus vivendi for 
the coming sealing season. It is understood that a 
conclusion in the matter has practically been reached, 
but that there are still certain preliminaries to be set- 
tled, one of the most important being the determina- 
tion of the number of seals which the lessees shall be 
allowed to take on the Pribylov Islands. 

The President has issued a proclamation opening to 
settlement on Fourth Month 15, 1892, at 12 o’clock 
noon, the surplus lands of the Sisseton and Wahpeton 
Reservation, in the Dakotas. The lands to be opened 
aggregate 547,257 acres. 

All mails brought from South and Central America 
and Mexico by the Pacific mail steamers for all points 
in the United States will hereafter be landed at San 
Diego, California. It is stated that this will expedite 
the service and result in the saving of many hours. 

The great steel arch of the Manufacturers’ Build- 
ing, at the World’s Fair grounds at Chicago, has been 
completed. It is 212 feet high and 375 wide at the base. 

It is estimated that the maple sugar crop in Ver- 
mont this year was only about one-quarter of the aver- 
age production. 

A dispatch from Guthrie, Oklahoma Territory, says 
that the storms and cold weather in that and the In- 
dian Territory during the past few weeks have caused 
great mortality among the cattle, the loss in some 
places reaching from 30 to 40 per cent. 

The Wabash River at Vincennes, Indiana, has been 
rising for several days. Crops in the lowlands have 
been ruined. 

The river at Columbus, Mississippi, rose over two 
feet higher than ever in its history. Fourteen per- 
sons are known to have been drowned, whilst the loss 
of life in the wide territory covered by the flood can- 
not be told. 

The Liquor License Court of this city has granted 
1,388 licenses out of 3,015 retail applications, and 540 
wholesale licenses out of 563 applications. The num- 
ber of retail licenses is 135 more than were granted 
last year. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 495, which is 
65 more than during the previous week, and 60 more 
than during the corresponding period last year. Of 


the whole number, 256 were males and 239 females; 
101 were under one year of age; 58 died of consump- 
tion; 48 of pneumonia; 40 of diseases of the heart; 26 
of convulsions; 22 of old age; 21 of diphtheria; 19 
of inflammation of the brain; 17 of scarlet fever; 
16 of marasmus; 13 of apoplexy and 12 of Bright’s 
disease. 

Markets, &e.—U. §. 2’s, 100 a 102; 4’s, reg. and coupon 
115} a 1163; currency 6’s, 109 a 118. 

Corron was jc. per pound higher, middling up- 
lands being officially quoted at 74c. per pound. 

FrEp.— Winter bran, in bulk, $18.50 a $19.50 ; spring 
bran, in bulk, $17.50 a $18.00. 

FLour.—Western and Pennsylvania super, $2.65 a 
$3.00; do. do., extras, $3.15 a $3.50; No. 2 winter 
family, $3.65 a $3.90; Pennsylvania, roller, straight, 
$4.10 a $4.30; Western winter, clear, $4.10 a $4.30; 
do. do., straight, $4.30 a $4.60; winter patent, $4.60 
a $4.85; Minnesota, clear, $4.00 a $4.25; do., straight, 
$4.40 a $4.60; do., patent, $4.60 a $5.00; do. favor- 
ite brands, higher. Rye flour sold in a small way, at 
$4.25 per barrel for choice Pennsylvania. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 94} a 95 cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 46 a 46} cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 374 a 38 cts. 

Beer CatrLe.—Extra, 4} a 5 cts; good, 4§ a 48 
cts.; medium, 4a 4} cts.; common, 3} a 3} cts.; culls, 
3} a 35 cts.; fat cows, 24 a 3 cts. 

SHEEP AND Lamss.—Extra, 63 a7} cts.; good, 6} a 
64 cts.; medium, 5}? a 6 cts.; common, 4} a 5} cts.; 
culls, 34 a 43 cts.; lambs, 6 a 8 cts. 

Hoes.—7 a 7} cts. for Chicago and 6} a 7 ets. for 
other Western grades. 

Forrign.—A London dispatch states that another 
serious outbreak of the foot-and-mouth disease has 
occurred among cattle near Sittingbourne, in Kent. 

A dispatch from Paris states that the Chamber of 
Deputies, by a vote of 314 to 177, has adopted the 
credit of 3,100,000 franes for operations in Dahomey. 
Several members advocated an expedition into the 
interior and a thorough punishing of the Dahomey- 
ans. The Government speakers, however, maintained 
that coast operations would be sufficient, in which only 
Senegal troops would be employed. 

The Paris correspondent of the Daily News says: 
Ravachol has offered to furnish a list of 100 workmen 
who have learned to manufacture panclastite. His 
avidity to implicate others with the view of securing 
a lenient sentence tends to increase the belief that he 
is not a genuine Anarchist, but merely a paid tool of 
some party or personage desiring to be served by his 
exploits. It is stated that proceedings against him on 
the murder charges will be abandoned, and that he 
will be tried only for causing explosions. 

Severe earth tremors and rumblings occurred on the 
6th inst. at Mecina, Province of Granada, Spain. Col- 
umns of water rose to a great height from fissures in 
the ground, carrying large masses of rock into the air. 

Ten villages in Hungary have been burned. The 
spread of the flames was assisted by dry and windy 
weather. Large stores of corn and many head of cat- 
tle have been burned. Five persons were killed and 
thousands are homeless. 

The Italian Government has forbidden open air 
celebrations on May Day. The garrison at Rome will 
be reinforced, troops will be drafted in the industrial 
centres where riots are likely to occur; and the carbi- 
neers and police will be armed with revolvers for a 
few days. 

The London Chronicle's correspondent in the Russian 
famine districts, who has been visiting Begecheff, 
writes that he saw Count Tolstoi’s daughter open in a 
single day letters containing checks amounting to 3,000 
roubles. Most of the letters were from America and 
England. There was one check from London for 
£1,000. 

A St. Petersburg dispatch to the North German Ga- 
zette speaks of peasants in Kieff selling their children 
for a few roubles, prior to emigrating. 

A dispatch from Sudbury Ontario, says that efforts 
are being made there to organize a nickel trust to 
control the entire output of nickel on a basis similar 
to the copper combine of the United States. The plan 
of the syndicate is to purchase all valuable nickel 
properties in the district. 


NOTICES. 

FRIENDS’ FREEDMEN’S ASSOCIATION OF PHILADEL- 
PHIA AND ITs VICINITY, will hold its Annual Meeting 
at Twelfth Street Meeting-house, on Second-day even- 
ing, Fourth Month 18th, at 8 o’clock p.m. All inter- 
ested are invited. 

W. T. Exvxrinton, 
Secretary. 


Repucep Rates To Puta. YEARLY MEETING 
Arrangements have been made with the Penns Ivania 
Railroad Company, — Friends attending pe 
approaching Yearly Meeting can obtain excursio 
tickets to Philadelphia and return, from any stati " 
on the following railroads, at the rate of one and os 
third lowest first class fare; except that no such tick. 
ets will be issued at a less rate than 25 cents, viz: 
Pennsylvania Railroad (main line) as far west pa 
Pittsburg, Philadelphia and Erie Railroad Divisi 
Northern Central Railway, United Railroads of New 
Jersey Division, West Jersey Railroad, or Philadel. 
phia, Wilmington and Baltimore Railroad Company 
on any day from Fourth Month 12th to 23d, inclusive 
and make the return coupon good until Fourth Month 
25th, 1892, inclusive. 

The Baltimore and Ohio Company and the Phila. 
delphia and Reading Railroads have kindly offered 
Friends the same rate and for the same dates as aboye 
specified. 

Application should be made either personally or 
mail, to Jacob Smedley, 304 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
or to Thomas C. Hogue, West Chester, Pa., for orders 
on the Ticket Agents—one of which must be delivered 
to the agent whenever a ticket is obtained. These 
orders inform the Ticket Agent at whatever station 
they are presented on the above railroads, that the 
bearer is entitled to a ticket to Philadelphia, and re. 
turn, at the above rates. Ifa Friend in each neighbor. 
hood would ascertain the number likely to be n 
and obtain them and distribute among the Friends, it 
would make less work for those having the care of 
them. When they are to be forwarded by mail a two- 
cent stamp should be sent to pay the postage. 

These orders are ready, and Friends will please ob- 
tain them as early as they conveniently can. 

[The notice of reduced rates was delayed over a week, 
by the application having to go before the “Trunk 
Line Association,” whose meetings are held in New 


York City.—T. C. H.] 


WaANTED.—A competent mother’s-helper, to share 
in the care of three small children and in light do- 
mestic duties. 

Address 8S. W. ELxryton, 
921 Clinton St., Philadelphia. 


WantTeED.—A woman Friend for teacher in the 
School for Indian Children, at Tunesassa. 
Apply to 
SamMvUEL Morris, Olney, Philadelphia, 
EpeurRAIM Smits, 1110 Pine St., “ 


Wantep—A well qualified female teacher, to have 
charge as Principal of Friends’ school, Haddonfield, 
N. J.; must be a good disciplinarian, and competent 
to teach all the ordinary English branches. 

Application may be made to 
SaMvuEL A. Bacon, 
SarAH NICHOLSON, 
Members of the Committee 
Haddonfield, N. J. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE PHILADELPHIA 
InpIAN Arp AssocraTIon will be held in the Com 
mittee Room of Twelfth Street Meeting-house, at 
8 Pp. M.,on Fifth-day the 21st inst. Friends and others 
interested in the work are invited. 


E. M. Wistar, Clerk, 


Westrrown BoarpING ScHoon.—The General Com 
mittee meet in Philadelphia on Seventh-day, the 1th 
inst., at 2.30 P. M. 

Wo. Evans, Clerk. 
Fourth Month, 1892. 


Friends attending the Yearly Meeting can be far 


nished with simple meals, both before and after the 
sittings of the meeting, at moderate charge (15 ced) 
in the second story of the central part of the Ard 
Street Meeting House. Meals will also be furnished 
for those attending the Meeting for Sufferings and 
Select Meeting, the previous week. 
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Drep, at Moorestown, N. J., Third Month 10, 18% 
Epwarp L. Apgorr, son of George and Elizabeth L 
Abbott, in the nineteenth year of his age. A member 
of Chester Monthly Meeting, N. J. 

——, on the 20th of Third Month, 1892, Mary J. 
Levick, daughter of Ebenezer and Elizabeth W. 
Levick, deceased. A beloved member of the M 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia for the West 
District. —— 
WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 

No. 422 Walnut Street. 





